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For Baltimore Yearly Meeting An- 
nouncements see back part. of paper, 


Howard H. Braddock S. Stockton Zelley 


BRADDOCK ¥”% ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 


112 SO. ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


We desire to call attention to our Fall Line of | 


Furnishings which are now being displayed and 
hope we may have the opportunity of showing 
them to the subscribers of this paper, together 
with those persons who may feel indirectly 
interested. 

That our Prices and Quality are correct, we 
know, but never-the-less, would like you to call, 
examine and pass judgment. 

Our Line comprises, Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, 
Underwear, Rain-coats. Bath-robes, Fancy and 
Dress Vests, an Unusual Variety of Neckwear, 
in fact all articles pertaining to a complete line 
of Men’s Furnishings. 


BRADDOCK ¥. ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 
112 So. ELEVENTH STREET 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE 


10 FRIENDS AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE EM- 
MANUEL MOVEMENT. THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


a unique little work, helpful to all types of religious 
thought. To some nervous patients, quieting and 
strengthening. *** A poetic interpretation which 
has brought comfort and illumination to many. 
—Congregationalist. Charming in its simplicity. 
—Churchman. More than charming, a sacred 
hand-book.—EHdward Everett Hale. Helpful and 
suggestive—Friends’ Intelligencer. Price 35 cts. 
WoOOLMAN’S JOURNAL (in Pres. Eliot’s List), 28 
cts. Two two books for 50 cts. Homosum Co., 
121 W. 68rd St., New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS’ SUPPLIES 


Many Friends desire to know where to get 
Engraved Wedding Invitation done right and ata 
moderate cost. After going the rounds they de- 
cide to have it done at the Friends’ Shop, where 
all kinds of Printing. Engraving and Special 
School Supplies are to be had. Try it. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 








EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 





ANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN AT FRIENDS’ 

Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
Phila., to teach embroidery to a class of young 
girls. Class meets on Second and Fourth-day 
evenings from 7.30 to 9. Call upon or write to 
Emily Wilbur, at above address 


ANTED—BY A WOMAN OF REFINEMENT 

a position as companion or nurse to an invald 

or aged lady, or as housekeeper. Address Box 
40, this office. 


ANTED—MOTHER’S HELPER, TO ASSIST 
with children. Pleasant, comfortable home. 
Box 80, Intelligencer Office. 


ANTED—AN ELDERLY WOMAN WISHES 

position as housekeeper or care of invalid or 
elderly person. City or suburban. Good references. 
Address Box 90, this office. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address,. Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N, W., Washington, D. C. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS WITH BOARD 


G. S. WooLMAN, 
1708 Race Street. 


Per day, $1.50. Special moderate rates per week. 


FOR RENT—A furnished Cottage in Aiken, S. C. 
Apply to Martha Schofield, Aiken, South Carolina 
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I 
H Religious and Family Journa 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, TENTH MONTH 23, 1909 


Have you a business to advertise, 
a sentiment or cause to extend? 3000 gummed 
labels, 1 to 14 words, $1.00 by mail; 1000, 50 cts 
Homosum Co., 121 W. 63rd St., New York. 





lceo. C. CHI LD| 
WATCHMAKER @& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


HISTORIC LANDSCAPES 
with data 


8 cards 6c. Arthur Macy Lukens, Marion, Ohio. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


ues, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 











1892 


Binder’s 
EXCLUSIVE and STYLISH DESIGNS 
IN 


Winter Millinery 


A LARGE SELECTION OF THE CORRECT MODELS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 





1909 































































































PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


( Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers, 


Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—Ffor transient ad 
vertisements. 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,.* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, “The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schools and al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself-——Edu- 
eation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.”” 

Catalogues on request 
ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON, Head Master 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 
GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER Barrett, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primas? 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Ps 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


The following, from a tribute to a 
departing minister, is as beautiful an 
example of mixed metaphors as we 
have “The celestial fire 
on this altar is not to be extinguished, 
for the Great Shepherd of the sheep 
is its guardian. If do not now 
we may understand hereafter, 
when the mists have rolled away.” 


—The British Friend. 


ever seen: 


we 
see, 


McClure’s for November contains 
the conclusion of Lieutenant Shackle- 
ton’s graphic story of his dash for the 
South Pole; “The Daughters of the 
Poor,” by George Kibbe Turner, which 
is a plain story of the development of 
the White Slave Traffic under Tam- 
many rule; another instalment of ex- 
Police Commissioner Bingham’s ex- 
posure of New York’s organized crim- 
inals; a paper by Dr. Hugo Miinster- 
berg, in which he tells how psychol- 
ogy may be applied to commerce and 
labor. 
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FOURTH-DAY MORNING. 


In the centre of the busy week, 
By Duty still addressed, 

More loud than any service-bell 
I hear her call to rest. 


I follow with conforming will, 
To the blaze of sun upon the hill; 
To look on the city dimly blue, 
By sloping meadows kissed, 
And see its upward-pointing spires 
Stand clear against the mist; 
To pass down the long, cool, narrow way 
To the noisy traffic of the day; 
And down to the very rock of life, 
Down to the power and meaning of strife; 
For crowd and commotion suddenly cease, 
And lo! in the heart of the city—peace. 


The house is quiet and clean and bare, 
Spirits the time employ; 
A few bowed souls are gathered there, 
Meeting in heavenly joy: 
Not joy from ignorance of pain, 
In selfish pleasure stored, 
But, one with all, to learn again 
“The secret of the Lord.” M. W. 
In The Friend (London). 





JOHN J. CORNELL. 


The Friends of Baltimore have had published in 
a neat pamphlet the tributes to the memory of 
John J. Cornell delivered at his funeral at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Park avenue and Laurens street, 
Baltimore, Md., Second month 7th, 1909. These 
are prefaced by a brief sketch of his life by Dr. 
O. Edward Janney. We give this in full and ap- 
pend extracts from the remarks of Jonathan K. 
Taylor, Henry Branch, D.D., a Presbyterian min- 
ister, and Henry W. Wilbur. Others who bore 
testimony to the power of his ministry and the 
helpfulness of his life were Alice C. Robinson, 
Isaac Wilson, Mary Travilla, Martha S. Town- 
send, Elizabeth M. Koser, Jeremiah J. Starr, 
Marna S. Poulson, a Methodist minister, and Joel 
Borton. 


Not to many of the sons of men come such large 
opportunities for exerting a wholesome and up- 
lifting influence as came to John J. Cornell in his 
long career as minister and advocate of temper- 
ance. 

He was born at Poughkeepsie, New York, on the 


20th of Ninth month, 1826, his parents being Wil- 





Number 44. 
liam and Phoebe F. Cornell, members of ‘the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. 

His early years were passed in Poughkeepsie 
and New York City and attending schools in the 
vicinity, until the removal of the family, consist- 
ing of the parents and a sister two years John’s 
junior, to Mendon, Monroe county, New York, in 
1842. 

John was now sixteen years of age and with his 
father entered upon the care of a farm. His for- 
mal education now ceased, circumstances forcing 
him to give up his hope of entering college, but 
the study of nature and the wide reading which 
he took up helped to train his alert mind and form 
his strong character. 

The death of his beloved mother in 1844 caused 
deep reflection and he began to feel the Spirit of 
God moving within his soul. He passed through 
unusual experiences of doubt and returning faith, 
but his belief soon became settled. In 1845, while 
engaged in plowing one day he felt a clear call to 
the ministry, although it was nine years before he 
spoke in the meeting for worship and thirteen 
years before he was recorded as a minister in the 
Society of Friends. 

For more than fifty years John J. Cornell gave 
faithful service in the ministry, visiting all the 
seven Yearly Meetings, some of them several 
times, and being a welcome guest in many homes. 

His sermons were clear and logical expositions 
of truth according to the views of Friends, and he 
accomplished a great work in promulgating a rea- 
sonable faith, suitable to the times, in full accord- 
ance with the truth as taught by Jesus. 

Early in the year 1892, feeling a call to a larger 
field of service, he and his wife moved to Balti- 
more, Maryland, making that their permanent 
home. They were cordially welcomed by the Park 
Avenue Monthly Meeting as members, he as a 
minister. 

In 1846, John was married to Judith H. Russell, 
his faithful companion for thirty-eight years. His 
second wife, Eliza V. Horney, whom he married 
in 1885, passed away as the result of an accident 
about seven weeks before the close of John’s life, 
which occurred after seventeen months of illness, 
on the fifth of Second month, 1909, in Baltimore. 

His funeral was held at Park Avenue Meeting 
House on the afternoon of the following Sabbath 
and was largely attended not only by members 
of the Society of Friends, but also by those of 
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other denominations who admired his character. 
Many loving and appropriate tributes were paid to 
his memory. O. E. J. 


I feel it right to bear my testimony to the beau- 
tiful life, the high Christian character and the 
valued services both as a public minister and re- 
ligious writer of our dear departed brother, John 
J. Cornell. Those of us who were privileged to 
associate intimately with him can testify to his 
cheerful disposition, his deep interest in his fel- 
low man. He had an exalted idea of the dignity 
of man at all times and his great responsibility to 
his Creator for his conduct. These included the 
whole man, his physical, his intellectual and his 
spiritual nature. Hence his extraordinary efforts 
to teach the people, especially the young, the bane- 
ful effects of intoxicants and narcotics on the hu- 
man system. I believe he was illumined from on 
high, and led by the Spirit of the living God. Sure- 
ly he will receive the crown prepared for the right- 
eous and the blessing, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” J. 3. 


I did not know my friend in his official minis- 
try, but I did know him in his personal character, 
and he was rightly named after the beloved Dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved. He seemed not to take 
counsel with flesh and blood, but sat close by the 
oracles of God. Fortunate for this great congre- 
gation to have enjoyed his ministrations, under 
the guidance of that Divine Spirit whom he wor- 
shipped and to whom he gave such hearty recogni- 
tion in his most remarkable experiences as record- 
ed in his autobiography. Some things were to 
me very mysterious, but he followed the guidance 
of that Divine Teacher and was not disobedient to 
the Heavenly Vision. I never knew a man who 
seemed more ready in his obedience or more cheer- 
ful in his submission and unquestioned loyalty to 
that Divine Spirit. 

I suppose we must have differed somewhat in 
our theological views, surely in the formal expres- 
sion of theological doctrines, but not in the ex- 
perience of that gracious Spirit whom he wor- 
shipped and whom he served. H. B. 


He lived during his long life close to the heart 
of his Master and the infinite love that triculated 
through his heart inspired the message that he 
was pleased to give his brethren. Probably no man 
throughout the length and breadth of our heri- 
tage has touched so many lives and inspired so 
many hearts as this friend of ours. These things 
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could but enrich him. We only become rich as we 
royally give and when we consider what he gave, 
how much he gave, how long and continuously he 
gave, what must be the riches of his spirit as he 
stands today in the presence of just men made 
perfect who have gone before him. 

But I cannot close without this exhortation to 
those of his household of faith who are here pres- 
ent. Rear to him no monument of marble, pro- 
nounce no epitaph of words, but consecrate your 
lives to the service to which he gave his life. 
That, it seems to me, should be the commission 
which should come into every heart and into 
every home throughout the length and breadth 
of this land where his ministry has come. The 
legacy will not be a burden, but it will be a de- 
light and will receive its own reward. How loy- 
ally he lived, religiously abiding in the faith in 
which he was born and in which he was a min- 
ister for a full half century. May we increase 
our love for this same religious body not in the 
sectarian and narrow sense, but in the higher 
sense. For we increase our love for the Church 
Universal, as we increase our love for and dedi- 
cate our lives to that particular church which we 
have chosen as our religious home. May we dedi- 
cate and re-dedicate our lives to the service of that 
everlasting truth for which the Society of Friends 
stands. H. W. W. 


THE WELSH HAVERFORD. 

It was our privilege this summer to visit the 
quaint old town of Haverfordwest, a town and 
county of itself and capital of “Little England 
beyond Wales,” the “Country of Castles.’’ Because 
of its position it was necessarily a favorite town 
with the English monarchs and endowed by Henry 
I. and succeeding rulers with many privileges in 
its charters, and it possesses the unique one of 
having its own Lord Lieutenant. The early 
Princes of Wales were also Lords of Haverford. 

Its ancient name was Haverford, Haverfordia 
or Hafnaford, “the creek in the haven.” The ad- 
dition of the west is harder to explain. 

The town of 6,000 inhabitants is built around 
a steep hill, crowned by its gloomy old castle, and 
now stretching over other hills that rise above the 
river Cleddan, a tidal river, and Haverfordwest 
was formerly a port of some importance. Now 
its chief trade is local, and its vessels ply back 
and forth between this town and Milford Haven, 
and the crumbling old warehouses along the quay 
are sad reminders of former years. 

But Haverfordwest is interesting to Americans 
chiefly as the place from whence came many 
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Quaker emigrants to Pennsylvania, and who near | 


Philadelphia established a meeting that was called 
after the home meeting “Haverfordwest,” then 
shortened to Haverford. Before the emigration 
there was a large body of Quakers here, and a 
“vearly meeting” was held at Haverfordwest in 
the old meeting house standing some distance back 
in its spacious grounds, just off Castle Square, 
facing on High Street and “extending right up 
to the foot of Hill Lane.” Now the new town 
hall occupies the site of the meeting house, and 
the death of “Quaker Phillips,” the historian, a 
year ago, has left no member of the sect in Hav- 
erfordwest. Three miles out there is still a meet- 
ing house and a small meeting, and there is a 
larger one at Milford Haven, where there are still 
some descendants of the old Nantucket colony who 
were invited to settle here in the days when 
difficulties with England made the whale fishing, 
in which they were engaged, impossible in Nan- 
tucket. 

Formerly the mayor of Haverfordwest was “ad- 
miral of the port” with a jurisdiction extending 
to our great and famous port of Milford.” 

Many of the Welsh emigrants embarked at Mil- 
ford. Rowland Ellis tells of sailing from Miuil- 
ford on the “Bristol Merchant,” a vessel that also 
brought many English settlers to the new world. 
To-day Milford is a great fishing port and quan- 
tities of salmon, the delicious sewin and trout are 
caught, and the wives of the Flemish fishermen, 
with baskets of fish strapped on their backs 
trudge daily to the nearby towns. A century ago 
there was grumbling in Wales because they must 
pay 6 pence per pound for salmon, instead of a 
penny a fish, as formerly! To-day, however, an 
old fisherwoman charged us 1 and 6 per pound! 

The ferry crosses the Haven from Milford to 
Pembroke Docks, where several of England’s 
finest cruisers have been built. 

At Haroldston, near Haverfordwest, Sir John 
Perrot, a son of Henry VIII, lived in “great state.” 
He had many “favors” (substantial ones in the 
shape of great estates!) conferred on him by both 
Mary and Elizabeth, but the latter finally became 
jealous of his increasing power in Ireland where 
she had made him Lord Lieutenant, and he was 
arrested and thrown in the tower. Elizabeth 
could not bring herself to sign her brother’s death 
warrant, but she allowed him to die of grief in 
prison. 

At Haverfordwest he was accused of “harbor- 
ing heretics,’’ and it was probably a correct accu- 
sation. His son, John Perrot (illegitimate) was 
the Irish Quaker. At Carew Castle, which had 
been bestowed on Sir John by Queen Mary, he was 
erecting a magnificent Tudor banqueting hall 102 





feet long and 20 feet wide, at the time of his ar- 
rest. In the wall leading from a guest chamber 
is to be seen a secret place of concealment and es- 
cape, built by him, and one wonders, as he gropes 
his way through the dark passage, who were the 
“heretics” harbored here, behind the paneling and 
arras? 

Haverfordwest owes many of its improvements 
to Sir John, who left it property now yielding 
about $2,000 annually. 

In the edge of the town are rows of cottages 
built usually of stone or of stone and turf, occa- 
sionally thatched, but usually roofed with a heavy 
slate. The fronts and sometimes even the roofs 
are whitewashed (if this word is not a misnomer), 
some tint of red being the favorite color, with 
lighter trimmings around the doors and win- 
dows, and one we saw that was whitewashed 
black. The door opens without steps into the 
street and the lower floor is tiled directly on the 
ground. The one or two lower rooms are heated 
with a grate in which “balls,” a mixture of clay 
and coal, are burned. The one window is always 
brilliant with blooming flowers, and the narrow 
strip of dooryard, if it exists, is a marvel of bloom 
and beauty. If we stopped in our daily walk to 
admire the flowers, we usually found there were 
friends in America after whom our hostess wished 
to enquire; and we were kindly given “splints” 
from their choicest flowers to carry over the At- 
lantic to the “great country” of which they had 
heard so much, but knew so little. 

The main streets of the town are substantially 
built; new houses are the exception, and somehow 
one does not wonder when told that a house is 
three or four hundred years old or that it dates 
before the Reformation, and we came to feel that 
the old town is not so greatly changed after all, 
it is only the people who differ ; and in imagination 
we re-people the city and see the Welsh Quakers 
quietly making their preparations to sail, when 
the tide goes out, for the new “Barony in Pennsyl- 
vania,” and once again up the narrow precipitous 
streets we watch the passing of a “coach and six” 
as in days of yore. 

Haverfordwest has been called “solitary, slow 
and sleepy,” but a new day seems dawning for 
it. It can scarcely be otherwise with the estab- 
lishment a year ago of the new route of vessels 
plying daily between Rosslare, in Ireland, and 
the nearby harbor of Fishguard, and now the 
great Cunard liners are landing their passengers 
for London and the Continent there also. When 
we were there they were daily watching for the 
first visit of the Mauretania, and since our leaving, 
her coming is an accomplished fact. 

Baltimore, Md. E. K. BARNARD. 
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AUTUMN DAYS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

This letter is begun within the walls of what | 

is designated ‘‘the First Church, founded at | 
Scrooby, England, A. D. 1602; settled in Plimouth, 
A. D., 1620.’’ It is not likely that the present struc- 
ture perpetuates in any of its parts the original 
“meeting house” (serving also as fort) built by 
the Pilgrims. The motto which it bears, at the 
right of the pulpit, is from the farewell sermon 
of John Robinson to the Pilgrims setting sail for 
America in 1620,—‘“‘The Lord has more truth yet 
to break forth out of his holy word.” This preg- 
nant sentence may well be chosen by a church ap- 
preciating the significance of the coming of the 
Pilgrims to this new country for “the glorie of 
God and the advancemente of the Christian faith.” 
Its full significance is most apparent in its setting 
in the original discourse, a copy of which is pre- 
served in Pilgrim Hall. It might be said that in 
this farewell sermon John Robinson planted the 
seed of progressive thought that in each genera- 
tion since has found fruitful soil in which to re- 
produce itself. He had confidence in the power 
of truth. It is in the service of truth to print 
again and again this message from 1620. This is 
one of its significant paragraphs: “If God re- 
veals anything to you, by any other instrument of 


his, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to 
receive any truth by my ministry; for I am verily 
persuaded—I am very confident that the Lord has 
more truth yet to break forth out of his holy 


word. For my part I cannot sufficiently bewail 
the condition of the reformed churches, who are 
come to a period in religion, and will go at 
present, no further than the instruments of 
their reformation. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; what- 
ever part of his will our good God has 
revealed to Calvin they will die rather than 
embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, stick fast 
where they were left, by that great man of God, 
who yet saw not all things. This is a misery much 
to be lamented, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole counsel of God, but were they now living, 
would be as willing to embrace further light as 
that which they first received.” What a strong 
plea is this for the “open mind!” 

The occasion of this meeting in Plymouth is the 
fifth triennial congress of the General Society of 
Mayflower Descendants. The congress, attended 
by several hundred persons, opened with an im- 
pressive praise service in the golden sunset light 
upon Burial Hill. One could not share unmoved 
in the exercises of this hour dedicated to the up- 
lift of our hearts to our Heavenly Father; and to’ 
the memory of the men and women of three cen- 
turies ago who faced the perils of the sea, and the 
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dangers and privations of an unexplored wilder- 
ness. We stood in the midst of the graves of those 
who survived that first terrible winter in which 
seores of the devoted company died under its hard- 
ships and were laid away upon the hillside near 
to the rock upon which they landed. Close by 
was the modest marble in memory of Gov. William 
Bradford, second governor, with its Hebrew text 
signifying “Jehovah is our help,” and the Latin 
inseription freely rendered: “Do not basely re- 
linquish what the Fathers with difficulty attained.” 
This stone was erected in 1825 by his descend- 
ants. Not far away the resting place of John 
Howland has been marked with a simple stone in- 
scribed: “Here ended the Pilgrimage of JOHN 
HOWLAND, who died Feb. 23, 1672-3, aged above 
80 years. He married Elizabeth Tilley, daughter 
of JOHN TILLEY, who came with him in the May- 
flower, December, 1862. From them descended 
a numerous posterity. “Hee was a godly man and 
an ancient professor in the wayes of Christ. Hee 
was one of the first comers into this land and was 
the last man that was left of those who came over 
in the shipp called the Mayflower, that lived in 
Plymouth.—Plymouth Records.” (It is interest- 
ing to add concerning the citizenship of John 
Howland, that he was dropped from the General 
Court presumably for his leniency toward Friends 
—that many among his descendants have been 
members of the religious Society of Friends.) It 
is not only due to the memory of this picked com- 
pany of men and women, but it is good for their 
own souls that their descendants cherish their 
memory, and meet from time to time to recall 
their impressive history. One interesting incident 
of the meeting was the announcement that Frank- 
lin Simmons, the sculptor, a lineal descendant of 
John and Priscilla Alden, proposes to present to 
the town of Plymouth a life-sized bronze statue 
of Priscilla, already made so picturesque in our 
minds by poet and painter. It will be a memor- 
able day when the pleasant, modern town has 
added to its charms, an adequate representation of 
this one of the Pilgrim Mothers. 

The visitor to Plymouth who goes saturated 
with the associations of its past, is hardly so con- 
scious of the prosperous aspect of its cheerful 
streets, of their homes and churches and schools 
and industries, as of those far away wintry days 
when the stout-hearted men pledged to found a 
new Commonwealth, could provide only the rudest 
shelter for their wives and daughters, those close- 
hooded, sober-gowned matrons and maids not less 
strong of purpose. Truly, “they builded better 
than they knew.” 

The autumn has brought me not only the thrill- 
ing Plymouth days. My measure of joy has been 
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filled up and pressed down and running over with 
the glories of the New Hampshire mountains in 
their autumnal tints. There is one glory of men 
and another glory of mountains. The words of 
Emerson come to me: 

“But well I know no mountain can 

Measure with the perfect man.” 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Kearsarge, N. H. 


THE BUSINESS OF TO-DAY. 

[ Words, in substance, of Edward A. Pennock in London 
Grove Meeting, First-day, the 3rd.] 

In looking over a magazine of the day, my at- 
tention was arrested by a line in a prominent 
place in large type, which ran as follows: “The 
business of to-day is to enlarge the consciousness 
of yesterday.” Why is this suggested as the most 
important business of each day, to build upon 
and enlarge the consciousness which we had 
yesterday? It is because by consciousness in its 
fullest sense we mean the sum total of our inner 
conscious life. Our consciousness is what we 
know; it is what we have taken up out of ex- 
perience and made our own. It is our attitude 
It represents what 


of mind, our point of view. 
we think about God, the world, the social order, 


our fellow men and ourselves. At the same time, 
it is movement; it is the stream of thought, pur- 
pose, desire, feeling and will, which are trans- 
lated into action. It is the conscious life as it 
flows through nerve and muscle, revealing by out- 
ward expression what is the nature and sub- 
stance of the inner life. The consciousness of 
yesterday is what we must take and build upon, if 
to-day we are to think more largely, feel more 
deeply and live better lives. 

As I have thought of this suggestion, it has 
seemed to me that the only way to truly enlarge 
our consciousness is to get more of God into it 
and to make it a united consciousness. To get 
more of God into our consciousness simply means 
to get into it more of love, more of truth, more 
of justice, more of sympathy, more of kindness, 
more of peace. It means to have a larger and 
clearer vision of God and of ourselves, of what 
life, the world and our fellow men ought to be. 
It means to get a larger and surer grasp of the 
true purpose of life and then bring it into all 
our conscious activities. To get more of God into 
the consciousness will be to reveal more of him in 
the life. 

How is it with each one of us? Is there any 
place in our consciousness in which God is not? 
Then we have not only a partial but a dwarfed 


consciousness. Is there a corner somewhere into 
which we have not brought the light and life of 
God? Then we have a divided consciousness. Is 
it possible for us to entertain the thought for even 
a moment that the Divine purpose and power is 
not constantly operative in our lives and in all 
life? Then we have a divided consciousness. 
Are we consciously holding any resentment, bit- 
terness or hatred against any soul? Then we 
have not a united consciousness. How is it in 
our social relations? Do we live among men and 
treat them as though they are all children of God? 
In our political life, do we tolerate aught that is 
not in accordance with the thought of the king- 
dom of God? Then we have a divided conscious- 
ness. In our moral lives, are there weak places? 
God is a God of strength. In the physical life, 
does there seem to be weakness and disease? 
Perhaps if there were more of God in the con- 
sciousness, there would be no room for disease. 
It was demonstrated in one life, where God 
dwelt fully, that in him and in all those to whom 
he imparted his spirit, weakness, disease and sin 
could not abide. 

In all departments of life we can enlarge the 
consciousness by bringing into it more of the 
life, the spirit, the purpose and the will of God. 
In the consciousness of each one of us there are 
depths not yet sounded; there are heights not yet 
reached; there is a profounder meaning than we 
have yet grasped. Let us extend the boundaries 
and penetrate beyond the limits of yesterday’s 
consciousness, that to-day and to-morrow some- 
thing larger and richer may come up into the 
realm of the conscious life and become a part 
of the flowing stream of consciousness, thought, 
will and action. 


A NEW MAGAZINE. 

Although the old Arena magazine be abandoned 
in consequence of its bankruptcy, its spirit will 
enter into a new one under the editorship of B. O. 
Flower, who founded the Arena. For many years 
the Arena was a power in the land. Throughout 
‘he West it could be found in the nineties in the 
home of almost any family of thoughtful people, 
and this although the price was double that of the 
other magazines and its readers were of the class 
to whom a quarter more or less makes a difference. 
But an attempt to make the Arena conservative, 
which involved the displacement of Mr. Flower as 
editor, ruined the magazine both in circulation and 
influence, and despite the strenuous efforts of Mr. 
Flower, upon his return to its editorship, and of 
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Mr. Brandt, who has sacrificed a profitable busi- 
ness as its last publisher, it never quite recovered 
its old place. One reason, probably, is the fact 
that there are lighter magazines now which supply 
in a measure the demand that only the Arena at- 
tempted to supply a decade or two ago. But these 
magazines, useful as they are, do not fill the actual 
need. They aim to please all men in all things 
rather than to instruct any one in anything. In 
this way they get large circulations and can sell 
for low prices; but by the same token they are 
not dependable. The celerity with which they 
dropped ‘“muckraking’’—meaning effective expos- 
ures of respectable crime—when the organs of the 
respectable criminals complained, is an illustra- 
tion. It is impossible, of course, for magazines 
that make teaching their mission, to compete with 
those that endeavor primarily to please the frivo- 
lous; but it is to be hoped that Mr. Flower may 
find again as good a field of publication as he pos- 
sessed with the Arena fifteen years ago. His new 
magazine is to be called the Twentieth Century 
Magazine, and is to be devoted to constructive 
democracy, social and economic progress and in- 
dividual development, its keynote being expressed 
in the belief that “if this Republic is to become 
and remain the true leader of democratic civiliza- 
tion, moral and civic idealism rather than force 
and materialistic aggrandizement must be the 
keynote of our national life.”’ The first number, 
due in less than a month, is to have articles from 
Hamlin Garland, George Wharton James, Theo- 
dore Curti (the distinguished Swiss journalist and 
statesman) and Francis Marshall Elliot. The ad- 
dress of Mr. Flower’s new magazine is 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass.—The Public (Chicago). 





WHAT ABOUT THE FORESTS? 

In order to know how to use a thing, it is neces- 
sary first to find out how much of it there is 
to use, and taking stock of our forest resources 
has led to startling results. 

It has shown that we are still destroying the 
forest as we use it; that we are taking from it 
every year three and a half times as much wood 
as is added by the new growth. It has shown that 
less than one-third of the growing trees felled by 
the lumberman is ever used at all, so that two- 
thirds of all the timber cut is simply destroyed. 
It has shown that one-eleventh of all the forests 
are swept by fires every year, and that on the 
average since 1870 forest fires have yearly cost 
$50,000,000 in timber and fifty lives. It has 
shown that over ninety-nine per cent. of the 
forests in private hands—which comprise three- 
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fourths of all the forest land and four-fifths of all 
the wood—is thus devastated by destructive use 
and the scourge of unchecked fires, while less 
than one per cent. is properly handled for succes- 
sive crops or effectively protected from fire. The 
forest as a resource is rapidly being obliterated. 

But the inventory of the forests has had yet 
other ugly facts to reveal. With the disappear- 
ance and deterioration of the mountain forests 
the Nation is losing control of the streams, which 
are useful in our civilization in ways and degrees 
unparalleled by any other resource. 

It is not use which destroys the forests, but 
waste. Not use as such, but destructive use, com- 
bined with inexcusable neglect, is causing the 
forests to dwindle under our progressive de- 
mands upon them. The problem, therefore, is 
not to be solved by disuse, but by wise use and 
protection. These together will so stimulate 
forest growth that the needed wood may be har- 
vested without depleting the stock on hand, and 
will keep intact the protective cover at the stream 
sources, 


FRIENDS’ PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
“What ties of love and service, bind 
Thy being to the world’s sad heart?” 
—Lowell. 

It is in obedience to a feeling, deeper than rea- 
son or intellect, that Friends have organized Phil- 
anthropic committees and endeavored to relieve 
the suffering around them, ever since the Society 
of Friends was formed over two centuries ago. 
In the time of Charles the First and of Cromwell, 
the same causes were at work which are operat- 
ing to-day, to give excessive power to a few men 
at the expense of all the rest; only in our times 
the discovery of new scientific methods and the 
invention of new machinery has increased a hun- 
dredfold the power of a few to monopolize the 
wealth which a just God gave to all mankind. As 
a result of this, “the poor we have always with 
us”; and as long as human misery exists, the en- 
deavor to mitigate it, and to remove the causes 
of it, must occupy a part of every truly spiritual 
life. It is simply a recognition of the tie which 
binds humanity together. Those who have more 
than enough for themselves will, if they are noble 
and not wholly engrossed in selfish aims, gladly 
share their abundance with those in dire ex- 
tremity. 

Granted that the laws and customs of society 
are so unjust that criminals and degenerates must 
result: Friends recognize the fact that such laws 
and customs cannot be quickly changed; but we 
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can enter our protest against them and wash our 
hands of all share in the operation of unjust laws 
by endeavoring in a fraternal and loving spirit 
to shield and save their victims. Friends have 
always recognized that Jesus of Nazareth, when 
he said, “Jnasmuch as ye have done it to one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me,” called on every one who would be his 
follower, to identify himself with all humanity 
as belonging to a common brotherhood; and to 
endeavor to lead the sinful and the weak to a 
higher and more spiritual life. The first neces- 
sary step is invariably to teach them to become 
financially independent and self-respecting. Such 
is the impulse which prompts Friends to phil- 
anthropic work. Having been pioneers in the 
movement which resulted in giving freedom to 
every black slave, they still feel a tender care for 
the victims of race hatred, and try to shield them, 
and educate them to be useful and happy citizens. 
It is as much for our own peace of mind and tran- 
quillity, as it is compassion for those who are 
weak, and those who have gone astray, that we 
share our substance, and give of our lives, to those 
who need it most. Any other course would stamp 
us as unworthy followers of George Fox and those 
who labored by his side. Now, as in the days of 
Elizabeth Fry, our prisons need to be reformed, 
and the laws relating to them wholly changed. 
Think of the Western Penitentiary in Philadel- 
phia, where men and women are kept in solitary 
confinement with no occupation for hand or brain 
until they become insane by scores. 

Never has human life been held so cheap, or 
sacrificed so recklessly as it is to-day! And those 
who have given most thought to the underlying 
causes attribute it to the intense desire for wealth, 
which has power to lift above the struggle for ex- 
istence, so terrible in its intensity. When widows 
and orphans are made daily and hourly, by the 
death of fathers who are miners, or railway em- 
ployees or who become victims to some of the huge 
industrial machines of modern civilization, who 
can find satisfaction in a social life which ignores 
every human need, which shuts out every serious 
and earnest subject of life, which finds satisfac- 
tion only in the froth and scum of life, in dresses, 
in travel, in games of cards? 

Is it true optimism to shut away from our lives 
all cries of humanity in distress? Is not the truer 
optimism that which regards the crimes against 
humanity which stain our modern civilization as 
transitory and sure to end with the reception of 
the higher thought that is gathering force to 
sweep away those relics of barbarism which have 
come down to us from the bloody past? And 
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Friends should not forget, while aiding in philan- 
thropic work, to add their own thought to that 
mighty wave which is now as never before de- 
manding that those iniquitous laws and customs 
which make men paupers and criminals against 


their own wills, must pass away forever. By such 
aws I mean those which deny to thousands and 
millions the right to work, because the land with 
its wealth of minerals, coal, oil and gas, and the 
tools by which wealth is produced are privately 
owned, and access to them denied at the will of 
their owners. All human laws which conflict with 
the higher laws of God must pass away. 


Wilmington, Del. WILLIAM CANBY FERRIS. 


BOOKS FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

[The following list was prepared by the litera- 
ture section of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
First-day School Committee. None of the books 
are very expensive. | 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ PREPARATION. 

The Making of a Teacher. — Brumbaugh. 

The Bible and How to Teach It—Hovey. 

The Point of Contact in Teaching—Du Bois. 

The Boy Problem—Forbush. 

BOOKS SUGGESTIVE TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School— 
Burton and Matthews. 

How to Conduct a 
Lawrence. 

BOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 

The Sunday Kindergarten—Carrie Swyer Fer- 
ris. 

Telling Bible Stories—Louise Seymour Hough- 
ton. 

BOOKS TO USE WITH OR WITHOUT THE LESSON LEAF. 
A History of the Hebrew People, 2 vols.—Kent. 
A History of the Jewish People (Babylonian, 

Persian and Greek Periods) —Kent. 

A History of the Jewish People (Maccabean and 
Roman Periods and New Testament times)— 
James S. Riggs. 

Hastings Bible Dictionary (If a First-day 
school can buy but one book, this is the one). 

The Historical Bible (6 vols.) each can be used 
independently—Kent. 

Doctrine and Discipline—Henry Wilbur. 

The Book of the Twelve Prophets—Geo. Adam 
Smith. 

Teacher’s Manual, postpaid, 75 cents; Pupil’s 
Notebook, postpaid, 50 cents; The Life of Jesus— 
Herbert W. Gates; The Univ. of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sunday School—Marion 
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FRIENDS AND PASTORS. 

The Intelligencer for Eighth month 7th con- 
tained an editorial in discussion of a letter from 
Altred S. Mattson, giving an account of a Friends’ 
meeting recently organized in Omaha, largely 
through the efforts of a paid pastor. We have 
received a second letter from him, and also a let- 
ter from the pastor, Oliver M. Frazer, describing 
the meeting, its work, and its atmosphere. From 
both of these letters it appears that the meeting 
is conducted on a basis of silence, with no pre- 
arranged program. “Out of this silence have 
come the messages, testimonies, and some songs 
v hich have seemed to fit the needs of the meeting: 
the meetings close usually with a period of si- 
lence.”” There is with them a constant desire that 
their worship be in spirit and in truth, and that 
nothing in their meeting be forced in any sense. 
It appears from these letters that the chief differ- 
ence between this meeting and our own lies in the 
tact that they have a paid pastor, who is rather 
expected to do a part of the preaching in addition 
to his pastoral work. The spirit of the meeting 
seems to be admirable, and we should rejoice if 
in every one of our meetings a like earnestness 
were in evidence on the part of the members. 

Along the same line we have received a com- 
munication from a Friend (unknown to us) who 
writes: “It has been laid upon me by the Holy 
Spirit to endeavor to establish a Friends’ meeting 
in this city [St. Louis, Mo.]....My husband and 
myself have been in gospel service for years, going 
where the Lord led us.” She asks that we do 
what we can to spread this word among Friends 
in St. Louis and any who may be interested in 
Friends. 

Now our attitude is that the ministry in our 
meetings should be entirely spontaneous, and that 
no one should feel in the slightest degree that he 
is in any outward sense under any obligations to 
speak in meeting. Our ministers should not be 
under bonds to any particular congregation, but 
should at any time be free to leave their own meet- 
ings and go on religious visits elsewhere, if they 
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feel that they ought to do so. And all the mem- 
bers should feel that they are responsible for the 
ministry, so that if they themselves have no mes- 
sage to offer, they may be in a receptive condition 
that will tend to draw out messages from others. 

That our ministry in the past has largely lacked 
power, we believe to be owing to the growth of 
formalism in many of our meetings, and a substi- 
tution of the letter for the spirit. Meetings for 
business, for the past hundred years, have very 
largely occupied themselves with routine matters, 
and at one period were much more zealous in dis- 
owning than inr seiving members. In this way a 
large number of our birthright members have 
become more interested in the things that person- 
ally concern them and their families, than in the 
mutual interests of the human family as a whole, 
and are making too little effort to live according 
to the spirit of the two great commandments. As 
we come individually into a closer touch with the 
divine there will be an increase of living ministry 
m our Society. 

We have no thought of criticising the Omaha 
Friends. They must be obedient to the light that 
is given them, and we would encourage them to 
continue to hold their meetings, feeling their way 
as they go. But as we have noted conditions 
among Friends where the pastoral system has 
been resorted to, we find that one of two tenden- 
cies exists: either the meetings have become so 
much like the meetings of other religious de- 
nominations that a stranger attending would not 
know that he was in a Friends’ meeting; or the 
members come to rely less and less on the pastor, 
until they are ready to go back to the old way 
of sharing the responsibility of the ministry in 
the meeting and the Friendly visiting among the 
members. 

In meetings where the membership is large and 
scattered, it may be desirable to employ some 
one to give his whole time to keeping in touch 
with them and systematizing the various forms 
of philanthropic work in which the members are 
engaged, as is done by our meetings in New York 
and Brooklyn, and as ought to be, and no doubt 
very soon will be done in other places, but this 
is very different from employing some one person 
with the understanding that he is expected to do 
some or all of the preaching, and so standing in 
the way, whether he wishes to do so or not, of the 
fullest and freest development of individual and 
congregational faithfulness. 


It always remains true that if we had been 
greater, circumstances would have been less strong 
against us. —George Eliot. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES AUTHORITY? 

In our reading circle we have been studying 
Edward Grubb’s “Authority and the Light With- 
in,” and have found it very helpful. It seems to 
me that the latter part of his article from the 
British Friend, in the last Intelligencer, is not in 
harmony with the teachings of that book. Are 
we in duty bound to believe anything simply be- 
cause nearly all Orthodox Christians believe it? 
Dr. Holmes, of course, did not mean to deny that 
Orthodox Christians believe Jesus Christ was 
God manifested in the flesh; but the editor of the 
British Friend is aware that ther are thousands 
of liberal Christians, and many more thousands of 
non-Christians, who are utterly unable to conceive 
of infinite power experiencing human limitations. 
These believe instead that Jesus was filled with 
the divine spirit, and was obedient to the divine 
will as it was made manifest to him; and his life 
and teachings are much more helpful to them than 
if they believed he was God and not man. It 
would be easy for a god to do all the things that 
are attributed to Jesus and more; but for a man 
to live as he lived shows us the possibilities of 
human nature when it allies itself with the Divine 
power and wisdom. And if there are many of us 
whose habit of thinking is such that we simply 
cannot conceive of him as being God, shall we not 
say so honestly? If we have found through our 
own experience that we can and do hold commun- 
ion with God daily, with no thought of Jesus as 
an intermediary, shall we not bear witness of such 
experience? It is well for us all to keep an open 
mind, that our knowledge of the truth may be in- 
creased daily, but is it well for any of us to accept 
a theological statement as truth merely because 
thousands of wise men have accepted it, especially 
when we know that thousands of other wise men 
have doubted it. Shall we not rather do our 
thinking clearly and honestly, making use of all 
the light that shines upon us? L. E. A. 


TREATMENT OF INDIANS IN NATAL. 

Dr. Ridgway M. Lamb, a Friend who is practic- 
ing dentistry in Durban, Natal, in replying to 
the letter sent him by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, writes as follows concerning labor condi- 
tions: 

“A country of this kind affords great scope for 
the promulgation and inculcation of the funda- 
mental principles of Friends relating to the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man. Race and color preju- 
dice are so strong here that there is a great deal 
of injustice done to natives and Indians. There 
is at present an intelligent Hindoo visiting Natal 
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who is doing what he can to alleviate the condi- 
tion of the Indians by presenting their grievances 
to the Government.... He has visited England 
recently and expounded the Indian grievances 
there. The system of indentured Indians here 
who are brought to Natal to work on the tea and 
sugar estates is a disgrace to civilization, as it 
is simply slavery under another name. The 
proverbial British justice in this part of the 
world is a burlesque and has no foundation in 
fact. The way Indians are treated here, it is not 
to be wondered at that India is now very restive 
under English rule.” 


THE W. C. T. U. IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Pennsylvania held its thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. There 
was a large attendance of delegates from all parts 
of the State, and others who were not delegates 
were present in sufficient numbers to keep the hall 
well filled. Thirty departments of work are under 
the care of State Superintendents appointed year- 
ly, and the reports of superintendents who were in 
attendance occupied a prominent place on the pro- 
gram. In addition to these there were addresses 
by able speakers, brief speeches from fraternal 
delegates and distinguished guests, and exhibits 
of department work. 

Hanging in a prominent place in the hall was 
a large local option map of the United States, on 
which all States that have State-wide prohibition 
were white, those that have local option laws were 
red, with white space to indicate the dry territory, 
and those without any form of local option were 
black. There are six black States, the only two 
east of the Rocky Mountains being Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. The great growth of temper- 
ance sentiment since the organization of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union was dwelt 
upon ; then there was very little prohibition terri- 
tory; now more than one-half of our acreage is 
dry, and more than half of our people live where 
there is no legalized saloon. 

The favorite song of the week was “Pennsyl- 
vania Shall Be Free.” The convention resolved 
to endeavor “by every righteous means to create 
such sentiment as will secure the nomination and 
election of candidates for our next Legislature 
favorable to a State Local Option law.” Carrying 
out the same thought it further resolved to “co- 
operate with other temperance organizations, in- 
cluding the Prohibition Party, the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the Churches, in efforts to so educate 
the people that they will demand such legislation 
as will restrict the saloon power and speedily put 
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an end to it.” The organization stands uncom- 
promisingly for State and National Prohibition, 
and works for local option only as a means toward 
that end. 

The thirty departments include all the forms of 
philanthropic work taken up by our different 
Yearly Meetings and their committees, and thus 
it happens that many of our members who live 
where Friends are few in numbers, do their most 
effective work along these lines as members of the 
W.C. T. U. The Franchise department has done 
a great deal toward making woman suffrage con- 
verts. The Peace Department is doing effective 
work and the following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, That we will continue to use our influ- 
ence in favor of a reduction of our army and navy, 
as an example to other nations, and as a step 
toward international substitution of arbitration 
for war.” 

There has never been any color line in this or- 
ganization. The superintendent and 
workers are cordially welcomed, and the heartiest 
applause of the week was given to the singing by 
a colored Loyal Temperance Legion that was 
on the platform along with the white Legioners. 

On the whole the organization in Pennsylvania 
is in a very healthy condition. The finances are in 
good shape and there has been a decided increase 
in membership during the year. 

Women who want something to do that is worth 
while, something that will crowd out the trivial- 
ities of life, may surely find among its many de- 
partments of work, something that they can do 
to improve social conditions. 


colored 








THE VALUE OF ANNIVERSARIES. 


I have seldom if ever been so impressed with the 
value of celebrating the anniversaries of impor- 
tant events as I was at the centennial celebration 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting last week. 

The program was an admirable one, and I do 
not believe any Friend could have listened to the 
addresses of those three anniversary days without 
feeling the greatness of our heritage, or without 
a new resolution to be a more dynamic present- 
day Quaker. I remember hearing a “visiting min- 
ister” say once that the phrase, “rightly dividing 
the word of truth,” meant using the Old and New 
Testament equally! I cannot indorse that ex- 
egesis, but this Whitewater program did beauti- 
fully divide between retrospect and forecast, be- 
tween past history and the forward look. 

It was an inspiration not soon to be forgotten 
to get back, as we did, into the rugged life of 
these pioneers, to see again their problems and 
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their tasks, and to hear of the heroic spirit and the 
obedience of heart which characterized those 
planters and waterers of the faith in the opening 
of the last century. It would be well if the mem- 
bers of every Quaker community could occasion- 
ally link themselves up with the past and review 
the lives and deeds, the animating spirit and 
ideals of the persons who broke the paths which 
they themselves daily travel. If this centennial 
had done no more than make the past live again 
for a little while before the eyes of this genera- 
tion, it would have been quite worth while. 

But that was only one feature of the celebra- 
tion. The inspiration of the forward look was, 
to say the least, as uplifting and impressive. In 
that gathering the pessimist, with his predictions 
of “the decline and fall” of Quakerism, would 
have felt much out of place. There was no lack 
of calm diagnosis of our troubles, or of keen 
criticism of our shortcomings, but the unmistak- 
able note was one of hope and promise. It was 
a time of vision and of voicing the constructive 
message and mission before us. The only regret 
1 felt was that there were so few young people 
present to be kindled by the splendid addresses. 
It may be that centennials especially appeal to 
those who are old—they love the reminiscences 
which they hear and which they give. But our 
young people should realize that it is the main 
business of a centennial to be the “‘clearing-house” 
between the past and the future, and the rem- 
iniscences only open the way for the word of the 
prophets who tell us what the forward movement 
is to be. It is a bit melancholy not to have the 
representatives of the next generation present in 
force to hear what they are going to be and to do! 

It is sometimes questioned whether such cele- 
brations are worth what they cost in time and 
money and hard effort on the part of those who 
bear the brunt of the preparation. I believe few 
things are more worth effort. The effect of this 
Whitewater one will, I am sure, be far-reaching 
and permanent. Many a Friend will, I think, date 
his consecration to service from this epoch, and if 
one does so, it is worth while. R. M. J. 

In the American Friend. 


There’s sometimes a good hearty tree growin’ 
right out of the bare rock, out o’ some crack that 
just holds the roots; right on the pitch o’ one 0’ 
them bare stony hills where you can’t seem to 
see a wheelbarrowful o’ good earth in a place, but 
that tree’ll keep a green top in the driest summer. 
You lay your ear down to the ground an’ you'll 
hear a little stream runnin’. Every such tree has 
got its own livin’ spring; there’s folks made to 
match ’em.—Sarah Orne Jewett. 
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BEQUESTS OF PHEBE ANNA THORNE. 

In addition to my sketch of our beloved friend, 
which appeared in the issue of the Intelligencer, 
Ninth month 11th, is the following condensed 
statement of a portion of her bequests after the 
filing of her will at the Surrogate’s office, which 


appeared in the New York Tribune. Her brother, 
Samuel Thorne, is made the residuary legatee. 
His son, Edwin Thorne, her nephew, and John W. 
Sterling, are appointed executors. 

The Miriam Osborn Memorial Home Associa- 
tion of Rye, N. Y., receives $10,000 for the gen- 
eral purposes of the Association. The will adds: 
that ““While it is my wish that the said Associa- 
tion may use it as far as the income of said sum, 
may enable it to do so to provide a comfortable 
home for respectable and gentle women in needy 
circumstances, belonging to the Society of 
Friends at present holding its meetings in 15th 
Street and Rutherfurd Place, New York, I do 
not, however, in any respect impose this expres- 
sion of my desire as a trust or condition.” The 
Home for Incurables, of Fordham, N. Y., receives 
$10,000, of which $5,000 is for general purposes, 
and $5,000 in memory of the mother of the testa- 
trix, the late Lydia Ann Thorne. A like amount 
is given to the Society for the Relief of the Rup- 
tured and Crippled, and also to the General 
Memorial Hospital. 

The Children’s Aid Society receives $10,000, of 
which $5,000 is to be devoted towards procuring 
homes and employment for the children. The 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital receives $5,000; 
the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary $5,000; 
The New York Skin and Cancer Hospital $10,000; 
The New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor $5,000; The Charity Organ- 
ization Society $5,000. The Colored Home and 
Hospital (now known as the Lincoln Hospital) 
$5,000; the Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Blind, $5,000; the Colored Orphan Asylum and 
Association for the Benefit of Colored Children, 
$5,000; the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, $5,000; the Treasurer of 
the Friends’ Employment Society of New York, 
$5,000; the Young Friends’ Aid Association 
$5,000 ; the American Museum of Natural History, 
$10,000; the Friends’ Home Association, $6,000, 
and the New York Zoological Society $10,000. 

The bequest to the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History is to be appropriated so that it shall 
in some manner perpetuate the memory of the 
father of the testatrix, Jonathan Thorne. She 
names her nephew, Victor C. Thorne, as a patron 
of the American Museum of Natural History. Be- 
quests are also made to friends and relatives. 





The will disposes of $184,000, aside from the 
residuary estate. 


Yonkers, N. Y. S. B. H. 


REBECCA E. WORRELL. 

The life of our friend Rebecca Worrell was, 
until time robbed her of physical power, one of 
quiet, happy devotion to her duties, which were 
always many and ofttimes difficult. She bravely 
shouldered the burdens which, even while but a 
young married woman, fell to her lot and 
in her household. Step-children were devoted to 
her, as also were her own and her sisters’; as they 
came with her to share her lot and form part of 
her family, as well as add somewhat to her cares 
and responsibilities, they knew neither let nor 
hindrance in the equal partition of family bless- 
ings. 

Quiet and retiring in her manner, ever the 
Same in sunshine as in shadow, merciful and lov- 
ing in her relations with all who came in contact 
with her, she was one of those rare, dear ones 
of whom it is truly said by all, “I never heard 
her use a cross word or speak unkindly of any 
one.” 

Such memories are the most precious heirlooms 
posterity can claim, and happy must her imme- 
diate family be in such long continued maternal 
devotion, as well as in having been blessed with 
the opportunity of returning such love, with a 
filial devotion worthy of praise. 

One of her boys, 
J. B. W. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting met for worship 
about 11 a. m. at the Friends’ Meeting House 
near Genoa, Neb., on Ninth month 5th. After a 
silence Isaiah Lightner voiced a brief prayer for 
divine guidance, and that each one should look 
ever for a higher degree of spiritual life, and be 
obedient to the inner light. 

After the reading of the 43rd Psalm, Catharine 
De Peel quoted “Be still and know that | am God.” 
She expressed the thought that we depend too 
much on other people’s ministry, too many ser- 
mons and not enough stillness; we should learn 
to know God in silence, so that we could receive 
his communications to us in our hearts. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
in the hall in Monroe, Neb., Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 4th, near 4 p. m., as the train bringing the 
visitors was over one hour late. Nearly all of 


the ministers and elders were present and satis- 
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factory excuses were given for those not present. 
While the attendance was not large the meeting 
was interesting and very acceptable to all present. 

On Second-day, near 11 a. m., the business meet- 
ing convened in the hall in Monroe. The usual 
line of business was followed, and in the discus- 
sion of the queries, Fanny H. and Isaiah Light- 
ner and Catharine De Peel, expressed the thought 
that the conditions of each community must guide 
the Friends as to their efforts in regard to hireling 
ministry. 

After the noon recess the clerk and assistant 
clerk were appointed for the ensuing year. The 
closing business was finished with a general dis- 
cussion as to the best way to do the little things, 
as each one of us sees them, that go to make a 
success of life and the meeting. W. H.C. 


SOCIAL IN WEST PHILADELPHIA. 

At West Philadelphia Meeting House on Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth month 15th, a complimentary 
social and reception was held recognizing the 
faithful and valuable services of George D. and 
Ann C. Miller; this was under the care of the 
Membership Committee centered at this meeting, 
W. J. McWatters, chairman. Two important 
events emphasized the value of the reception, viz.: 
The forty-fourth anniversary of their wedding 
and their return from their recent trip to Alaska 
and the West. The evening was informal and 
friendly. A paper prepared by Geo. D. Miller, 
giving account of their trip, was read by Edwin 
Newcomer, after which the chairman presented a 
testimonial resolution which met with the ap- 
proval of all assembled and to which over one 
hundred signatures were attached. The evening 
was made more enjoyable by the refreshments 
provided by the Ladies’ Committee, Helen Mc- 
Ilvain Bunting, chairman. The social commingling 
was universal and it was the general opinion that 
this event was productive of more good to the wel- 
fare of the meeting than any other event of recent 
years. 


HOW TO TEST AMUSEMENTS. 


When the subject of Amusements was under 
consideration in Illinois Yearly Meeting, Eliza- 
beth H. Coale read the following questions, by 
which any individual may be helped to decide 
what amusements are right for him. By them 
one might also test the books that he reads: 

Do they rest and strengthen, or weaken my 
body? 
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Do they rest and strengthen, or weary the 
brain? 

Do they make resistance to temptation easier 
or harder? 

Do they increase or’lessen love for virtue, pur- 
ity, temperance and justice? 

Do they give inspiration and quicken enthusi- 
asm, or do they stupefy the intellectual and harden 
the moral nature? 

Do they increase or diminish respect for man- 
hood and womanhood? 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

LANGHORNE, PA.—The first fall meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held on Tenth month 
15th, at the home of Rachel A. Child. The sub- 
ject for the evening was the “Summer School at 
Swarthmore,” and excellent accounts of it were 
given by Helen Row, Marion Longshore, Eliza- 
beth Esherick, and Sara Marshall. After music 
on the piano and violin, the meeting adjourned to 
meet in Eleventh month at the home of Abbie T. 
Marshall. AGNES P. SELLERS, Sec. 


OXFORD, Pa.—The Association was opened by 
the President’s reading, “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. After the 
transacting of some business, the following pro- 
gram was given: A paper on the religious con- 
dition in England at the rise of the Society of 
Friends, by Isaac Walton; the life of O. W. 
Holmes, by Mary Foote; reading, The Boys, An- 
drew Passmore; reading, One Hoss Shay, Gran- 
ville Coates; reading of a few articles about 
Holmes in the Book News, by Harry Thomas; 
current events, John G. Pugh, Isaac Walton and 
Granville Coates. 

“To O. W. Holmes,” by J. G. Whittier, was read 
by Annie Smedley. After a few moments’ silence, 
the meeting adjourned until Tenth month 16th. 

ETHEL E. REYNOLDs, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Young Friends’ As- 
sociation held its first fall meeting in the audi- 
torium, 15th and Cherry Streets, Tenth month 
11th. Shirley Spain, in a thoughtful paper, gave 
some valuable suggestions gleaned from her 
studies at Swarthmore Summer School in regard 
to methods of service for the First-day schools 
and Young Friends’ Associations. This paper was 
followed by a general discussion. 
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The evening concluded with an entertainment 
by Messrs, Lippincott and De Mar, consisting of 
humorous readings and charcoal illustrations. 

EDNA V. THOMAS, Sec’y. 


BIRTHS. 

LEWIS.—At Eldora, Colorado, Tenth month 3rd, 1909, 
to J. Ernest and Amy Lee Lewis, a son, who is named 
Evan John Lewis. 

ROBERTS.—At 36 E. Central Avenue, Moorestown, 
N. J., on Tenth month 8th, 1909, to Edward, Jr., and Edith 
Woodman Roberts, a son, who has been named Edward 
Woodman Roberts. 


DEATHS. 

COPE.—On Tenth month 9th, 1909, Amy A. Cope, aged 
75 years. In 1856 she married Paschall Cope, of East 
Bradford, Chester Co., Pa., and they resided in West 
Chester, Philadelphia and New Garden. She leaves one 
daughter, Lydia C., wife of President Isaac Sharpless, 
of Haverford College. 

COWMAN.—At her late residence, Baltimore, Md., on 
Fourth-day, Tenth month 6th, 1909, Sarah Cowman, in 
the 88th year of her age; wife of the late Edw. Cowman 
and daughter of Samuel Snowden and Annie Pancoast 
Cowman. 

DECOU.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Charles 
Wright, Columbus, N. J., on Ninth month 28rd, 1909, 
Sarah Branson DeCou, of Trenton, aged 82 years. Fun- 
eral and interment at Friends’ Meeting, Mercer Street, 
Trenton. 

EVES.—At his home in Bloomsburg, Pa., Fifth month 
26th, 1909, James Barton Eves, in his 59th year. He was 
a lifelong member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Millville, Pa., where his funeral was held and 
interment made. His wife, three sons and one daughter 
survive him. 

FAIRMAN.—At her home in Millville, Pa., Fourth 
month 30th, 1909, Christeen, wife of Hugh S. Fairman, 
in her 66th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Millville, Pa. 

FAIRMAN.—In Harrisburg, Pa., at the home of his 
son-in-law, Howard Eves, Sixth month 27th, 1909, Hugh 
S. Fairman, aged about 70 years; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends held at Millville, Pa. His funeral 
was held in Friends’ meeting-house at Millville. He is 
survived by one son and two daughters. 

FORSYTHE.—In West Goshen township, Chester Co., 
Pa., Sixth-day, Tenth month 1st, 1909, Sarah Forsythe, 
in the 91st year of her age. 

HOOD.—At Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, 
Pa., Ninth month 29th, 1909, Mary E. Hood, wife of the 
late Caleb C. Hood, in the 82nd year of her age. 

PEARSON.—Ninth month 30th, 1909, at the home of 
her daughter, Phebe W. Pearson Marshall, Elkins Park, 
Pa., after a short illness, Amanda J., wife of Robert 
Pearson, and daughter of the late Jacob W. and Eliza- 
beth Wynn Jones, in her 67th year. Interment at Abing- 
ton Friends’ Cemetery. 

THOMAS.—At Whitford, Pa., on Ninth month 28th, 
1909, Anna Mary, widow of the late Dr. George Thomas, 
in the 94th year of her age. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUCEMENTS. 

From Pittsburgh, Harriet Eck writes: ‘Thee may be 
interested to learn that the meetings in Pittsburgh have 
been reopened for the winter in new quarters. We have 
taken the College Club Rooms in the Woman’s Exchange 
Building, 300 Oliver Avenue, where the First-day morn- 
ing meetings will be held at 11 o’clock. 

The adult school meets in the same place each week 
before meeting, and the Quaker Round Table, the second 
Seventh-day evening of each month at the homes of the 
members. 

We were very much encouraged last year by the attend- 
ance and interest of the few scattered Friends in this 
locality and we hope now, with more pleasant surround- 
ings, to have even a better year. We are looking for- 
ward to a visit from Rufus M. Jones the last Seventh- 
day of this month. 








The Department of Temperance of the General Con- 
ference Philanthropic Committee has the remnant of the 
edition of the 16-page folder, “The Liquor Problem; a 
View and a Review,” which it will send to all applicants 
for the cost of postage. Two cents pays for ten copies, 
and larger quantities in like proportion. Address, Henry 
W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henry W. Wilbur will be glad to share the experiences 
of his English visit with any Friendly neighborhood, as 
way may open. To make the story of the visit more 
interesting he has supplied himself with about 50 lantern 
slides and a lantern. The slides almost entirely illus- 
trate Friendly history and biography. 
spondence may be sent to 140 N. 15th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


scenes, Corre- 


My account of Upper Dublin Meeting and its early 
members having created some interest, I will further 
allude to the imprisonment of Solomon Lukens for refus- 
ing to do military duty by saying that another member 
of that meeting, Robert Kenderdine, an uncle of mine, 
and son of Joseph Kenderdine, one of the promoters of 
said meeting, was put in the Norristown jail at the same 
time and for the same reason. This was in First month, 
1818, and the term of imprisonment was for the space 
of eight months. Efforts were made by the friends of 
the prisoners to get them to petition to the Governor for 
their release, but they persistently refused. They were 
charged $2.25 per week for their board, which they de- 
clined to pay. This was kept up for twenty-nine weeks, 
when, finding nothing could be gained by further impris- 
onment, they were discharged, the county losing its board 
bill and Horsham Meeting paying their fines of $40 each, 
as shown by its minutes of Fifth month 13th, 1818. These 
particulars I got from Solomon Lukens in 1876, and for 
one of his temperament, I was surprised that he accepted 
his discharge before his time was out, as well as why the 
authorities did not hold him, as well as his companion, 
to the law’s full limit, and furthermore how their meet- 
ing could consistently pay their fines, which act was a 
compromise of Friends’ principles, as then viewed. 

Solomon, as heretofore stated, was what is known as a 
Primitive Friend, and is remembered yet by aged attend- 
ers of the General Meetings of that Society as a recom- 
mended minister who spoke at these annual gatherings. 
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He was a man who hewed strictly to the line, and if the 
chips flew in the faces of those in his way, it did not 
cause him any worry. He “kept” his little meeting at 
his Fallowfield home, Chester County, Pa., after there was 
none else to break it with him. 

Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


Philadelphia Monthly Meeting’s Committee on Best In- 
terests has arranged for a Social Supper at 1520 Race 
Street, on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 
A cordial invitation is extended. 


ith, at 6.30 p. m. 


EMMA WALN, Clerk. 


Chester E. Faris, whose mother was a Friend, is super- 
intendent of the Shoshoni Industrial School, Wind River, 
Wyoming. He writes us that toys, tops, marbles, dolls, 
knives, etc., would do much toward making the holidays 
pleasant for the Indian boys and girls, and asks if the 
children of Friends will not send them some of these 
much Books and magazines for the 
reading room would also be much appreciated. The school 
consists of one hundred boys and eighty girls. He adds 
that some of the first agents in charge of these Indians 
were Friends, and that to this day these people have a 
kindly feeling toward members of our Society. A _ post 
card enclosed in the letter shows that the school has fine 
buildings. 


desired articles. 


All readers of the Intelligencer who are interested in 

Equal Suffrage are invited to meet with the Sub-Committee 
on Equal Rights, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Phil- 
anthropic Committee, in Room No. 2, Race Street Meeting 
House, at 10.45 a. m., Seventh-day, the 23rd. 
The Starr Centre Association, whose Neighborhood 
House is Nos. 725, 727 and 729 Lombard Street, is a good 
place for Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity to visit. 
Susan P. Wharton is the treasurer and Jane P. Rushmore 
the manager. The Association began work among the 
Negroes in 1884; their work has grown and now includes 
the Casa Ravella at Seventh and Catharine Streets, in the 
heart of the Italian section; in this building there is a beau- 
tiful room, a doctor, a trained nurse, a visitor, and some 
cone to sell milk. The yearly report says: “The funda- 
mental principle upon which the Starr Centre builds its 
work is the development of thrift and intelligence. Our 
people saved $10,334.84 last year, which means infinitely 
more than reporting gifts to them of that amount. The 
tangible evidence of increasing thrift in our colored clubs 
is a sign of promise.” 


Henry W. Wilbur expects to attend the meeting at 
Moore’s Mills, Duchess County, New York, the morning 
of Tenth month 24th. In the afternoon of that day, a 
meeting will be held in the meeting house at Pleasant 
Valley in the same country. 


Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at London 
Grove on the 26th inst., beginning at 10 a. m. After 
lunch Henry W. Wilbur will speak on “What we may 
learn from English Friends.” Friends coming from 
other Quarterly Meetings will be met at Willowdale on 
arrival of 8 o’clock car from West Chester and at Avon- 
dale by train or trolley reaching there not later than 
9.15 a. m. Those expecting to come are requested to 
notify Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa. 
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Work has begun on the Friends’ Year Book for 1910. 
It will progress as rapidly as the receipt of changes and 
new information for its pages will warrant. Clerks and 
others who receive requests for information should re- 
member that the accuracy and reliability of the Year 
Book largely depends upon the information they furnish 
and the promptness of its receipt. It is hoped that the 
Year Book will be ready for delivery on or before the 
first of Twelfth month. Walter H. Jenkins, 15th and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., is the publisher. 








CONFERENCE IN WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


On Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 29th, at 8 p. m., 
a conference of the West Philadelphia Meeting activities, 
and all interested in the advancement of Friendly inter- 
ests in this district, will be held at 35th Street and Lan- 
caster Avenue. The conference is called by the West Phil- 
adelphia Membership Committee for the purpose of 
furthering the work and the adoption of universally 
acceptable methods that will make for the upbuilding of 
this meeting centre and for the increasing of its mem- 
bership and attendance—in short sentence, “A Get-to- 
gether Conference.” The greatest freedom is to be felt 
by all, and plan and suggestion may be presented and 
discussed, the weight of opinion to control the future. 
All who are interested in this work are invited to be 
present. 

W. J. McWartters, Chairman W. P. Division of the Race 
Street Membership Committee. 





WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


Our school was opened on Fourth-day, Ninth month 
15th, with the largest attendance in the history of the 
school. The total enrollment last year was 290, which 
promises to be increased to 300 this year. The corps of 
teachers is as follows: Herschel A. Norris, M.A. (Prince- 
ton), Principal; Caroline Ladd Crew, B.A. (Smith), En- 
glish and German; Floyd P. Johnson, B.A. (Cornell), 
Latin and Greek; Edith P. Hubbard, B.A. (Vassar), 
Mathematics; Clawson S. Hammitt (Julian Academy, 
Paris), Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing; Elsie C. 
Thomas, B.A. (Bryn Mawr), French and History; Jesse 
W. Crites, B.A. (Haverford), Chemistry and Physics, 
Physical Instructor for Boys; Elsie M. Brodrick (Emer- 
son College of Oratory, Boston), Reading and English; 
Chester H. Ross, B.E. (West Chester State Normal 
School), History and Geography; Elizabeth F. Sensenig, 
B.E. (West Chester State Normal School), Arithmetic; 
Elizabeth H. Lippincott, -B.E. (Trenton State Normal 
School), English Grammar and Arithmetic; Laura 
Augusta Yerkes, B.E. (National School of Oratory), Pri- 
mary Reading; Mary Wilson Pyle (West Chester State 
Normal School), Primary Arithmetic and Geography; 
Frances Aspril (West Chester State Normal School), 
Assistant in Primary Department; Sadie H. Kindig, B.E. 
(Millersville State Normal School), Penmanship and 
Drawing; Isabel W. Dowell (Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics), Physical Director for Girls; Adessa Kistler, 
B.E. (West Chester State Normal School), Assistant in 
Grammar and Primary Departments; Mary A. Taylor, 
Kindergarten. 
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This includes two more teachers than last year, the new 
teachers being Miss Dowell and Miss Kistler. 

Of last year’s class, Marion Beadenkopf and Adaline 
Semple, Donald van Trump and Willard Williams, entered 
Swarthmore, Adaline Semple being awarded the scholar- 
ship annually given to a graduate of the Friends’ School. 

Ethel Vernon entered Bryn Mawr, Frederick Curtis, 
Haverford; Whiteley Bush, Delaware College and Wallace 
Coxe, Princeton. Curtis was awarded a competitive schol- 
arship of $150, standing sixth in the list of entering 
students. Of the graduates now in college, James Whaler, 
1907, leads the Sophomore class at Princeton, and Wil- 
liam Eves and William Baldwin, 1908, are among the 
Honor men at the same institution. John Gause, of the 
same class, is one of the Honor men at Yale. Clement 
W. Miller, 1908, was recently elected a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Yale News, being the only member 
of the Freshman class who received this honor. Of the 
graduates of the school during the last ten years, about 
85 per cent. have entered college. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Preparations are being made to have a big celebration 
here at Swarthmore on Sixth-day, the 29th. Two de- 
scendants of the original William Penn Treaty Elm will 
be planted on the campus. A joint committee composed 
of the presidents and secretaries and two other members 
of each class is arranging the program for that after- 
noon. All classes will be suspended in the afternoon, and 
if the occasion proves successful the whole day will be 
given over in the succeeding years for an annual Found- 
ers’ Day. Each student will be provided with a pennant 
with his respective class numerals on it. Class songs are 
being written for the occasion. A foot ball game is 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 pr. m. 


The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 


TENTH MONTH 23D (7TH DAY). 

—Haddonfield First-day School 
Union, at Medford, N. J., at 10.30 
a. m. 


TENTH MONTH 24TH (1ST-DAY). 
—London Grove, Pa., Friends Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Joseph and 
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scheduled for four o’clock in the afternoon between the 
odd and even classes. The regular Annual College Tea 
will be held the same afternoon in the library. Many 
hundred invitations have already been sent out. 

Seventh-day, the 16th, the foot ball squad went to Eas- 
ton to play against Lafayette. This was the second game 
of the season for Swarthmore and was considered the 
hardest on the schedule, but the manager could arrange 
it for no other date. The Garnet team was also handi- 
capped by having two of her best men laid off, but never- 
theless all the fellows went up with the true fighting 
spirit. The game was a hotly contested and exciting one 
throughout, but Lafayette won finally by the score of 
22-0. Several new men showed up exceptionally well in 
this game and chances are good against Fordham next 
week. 

A continually growing interest is being taken in la- 
crosse this fall—more men reporting every day for prac- 
tice. One game will be played this fall against George 
School. 

Seventh-day evening, the 16th, two marriages of inter- 
est took place in Moorestown, N. J. Frank D’Olier mar- 
ried Mabel Sullivan, and T. H. Dudley Perkins married 
her sister, Alice Sullivan. The latter marriage came as 
a great surprise to every one, for their engagement was 
announced only last week. All four are former Swarth- 
more students. 

The Senior Class has elected as officers for the first 
semester the following: John White, president; Hazel 
Brown, secretary; Philip Sharples, vice-president; George 
Fussel, treasurer. 

Miss Iola K. Eastburn has been appointed assistant 
in the German Department. Mrs. Newport is head of this 
department this year in the absence of Dr. Battin. 


Wa End, 20 


The only baking powder 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from Grapes— 
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Ellen Roberts. Discussion on “The 
Mystical Element in Primitive Chris- 
tianity,” led by Augustus Brosius and 
Laura Brosius. 

under care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting in the Meet- 
House at Pa., at 2.30 
Prof. of 


Swarthmore speak on 


Conference 
ing Concord, 
Paul M. Pearson, 
College, will 


p. m. 


Good Literature. 

—An Educational Conference at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, 4th and West 
Sts., Wilmington, Del., in the after- 
noon. Elisabeth Stover, of New York, 
and Dr. Joseph Swain, President of 
Swarthmore College, will address the 
meeting on the subject, ‘‘Training for 
Service.’’ 


TENTH MONTH 25TH (2D DAY). 


3altimore Yearly Meeting, Balti- 
more, Md., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders the Seventh-day preceding, at 
11 a. m. and 3 p. m. 


TENTH MONTH 26TH (3D DAY). 
Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 
11 a. m. 
In the afternoon Henry W. Wil- 
will speak on “What we may 
learn from English Friends.” 


TENTH MONTH 28TH (5TH DAY). 

Caln Quarterly Meeting, at 
Christiana, Pa., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the same day at 10 a. m. 


TENTH MONTH 29TH (6TH DAY). 

-A Get-together Conference in 
West Philadelphia Meeting House, 
35th Street and Lancaster Avenue, at 
8 p. m. 


TENTH MONTH 30TH (7TH DAY). 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Flushing, N. Y., at 10.30 a.m. Min- 
istry and counsel the day before at 
2.30 p. m. In the afternoon, Seventh- 
day, at a meeting under the care of 
the Yearly Meeeting’s Philanthropic 
James Ecob will 
Prison Reform, and Judge 
Joseph Fitch will speak on Probation 
Work. 

Lecture at George School at 8.15 
p. m., by Anthony Fiala, New York 
‘itv, “Fighting the Polar Ice.” Single 


) 


kets, 25 cents; 


bur 


Committee, Rev. 


speak on 


reserved seats, 


‘ents extra. 


TENTH MONTH 31ST (18ST DAY). 
Meeting of Friends at White 

, N. Y., at home of E. B. and 
pron, 42 Fisher Avenue, at 


end 


Day at Home of Aged 
44th 
Philadel- 


firm Colored Persons, 


and Girard Avenue, 


10 | 


| 
| 
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from receipt of order to end of 
1910 to new subscribers for $1.50. 
Club senders please take notice. 
Sample copies sent to any address 
on request. 


SCATTERED SEEDS’ 


is an excellent children’s magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Tenth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
‘Closing Out” Prices. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St..) Phil 
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UNDERTAKER 
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phia. Meeting at 3 p. m. attended 
by Friends of various branches. 


ELEVENTH MO. 2ND (3RD-DAY). 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
Darby, Pa., at 10 a. m. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 3RD (4TH-DAY). 
—Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at 
Chappaqua, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 4TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Abington Quarterly Meeting at 
Byberry, at 10 a. m. Ministers and 
Elders the day before at 11 a. m. 
Train leaving Reading Terminal at 
8.30 will be met at Somerton station 
on both days. ; 


—Social Supper at Race Street, 
under care of Best Interests Commit- 
tee of Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, at 6.30 p. m. Cordial 
invitation extended. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 6TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
at Race St., at 1 p. m. 
—Stillwater Half Yearly Meeting 
at Quaker City, O. 


ELEVENTH MoO. 8TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Nine Partners Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Nine Partners, N. Y. 
—Baltimore Quarterly Meeting at 
Little Falls, Md. 
ELEVENTH MoO. 13TH (7TH-DAY) 
—Annual Meeting First-day School 
Association, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, at Race St., morning and af- 
ternoon. 


—Miami Quarterly Meeting at 


Waynesville, O. 


—Salem Quarterly Meeting at 


West, near Alliance, O. 

ELEVENTH MoO. 20TH (7TH DAY). 
—General Conference of Friends’ 

Associations, at Moorestown, N. J., at 

10.30 a.m. and 2 p. m. 


BOOK NOTES. 
Prof. Rudolph Eucken, 
this year won the Nobel for 
Literature, has enjoyed a suc- 
cess in Germany with his book on the 
various philosophies. The English 
version has just appeared—‘The 
Problem of Human Life, as Viewed 
by the Great Thinkers from Plato to 
the Present Time.” In summing up 
the present situation, after elaborate 
consideration of Hellenism, Christian- 
ity and the Modern World, Prof. 
Eucken believes that our perplexities 
of to-day are only transitional, and 
that while drawing from the spiritual 
treasure-house of the may 
look hopefully forward and upward. 
(Scribner.) 
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